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It is pleasant to turn from the “ hubble, 
bubble, toil, and trouble” of a distracted 
world, and enjoy the delightful repose 
of such a scene as the above. Its 
harmony and sublimity enchant and 
astound us; and its simple romance 
throws into the shade all the machinery 
of ‘life’s dull round.” 

Sion is the chief place of the Haut 
Valais, in the Great Valley of the Rhone, 
in the Route of the Simplon, from Ge- 
neva to Milan. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Rhone, in a beautiful 

lain. At the commencement of the 

alley, the road is bordered by sterile 
rocks and mountains; but the face of 
the country soon changes, displaying 
pasturages, vineyards, villages, rivers, 
picturesque ruins of ancient castles, and 
distant Alps blanched with eternal snow. 

The town was anciently Sedunum, and 
in German Sitten, from its being partly 
on the river Sitten, as well as on the 
Vou. xvi. 2A 





Rhone. When the Romans penetrated 
for the first time into Helvetia, it would 
appear that Sion was already a consi- 
derable place, since they assigned its 
name to the inhabitants of the whole 
valley. These bss gave battle to the 
Romans near Octodurum; but, being 
defeated by Galba, they were obliged to 
submit to the Roman yoke. The con- 
oo erected strong castles at Sion, 
rom which they were driven by the 
Burgundinians, in the fifth century. 
Sion is one of the most ancient episco- 
pal sees in Switzerland ; for that found- 
ed at Martigny, or Octodurum, in the 
fourth century, was transferred in the 
sixth to Sion. During the second half 
of the fourteenth century, this place was 
several times besieged, taken, and re- 
duced to ashes. It had to sustain two 
more sieges in the course of the follow- 
ing century. In 1788 it was almost en- 
tirely consumed by a tremendous —_ 
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flagration, and in 1799 taken by assault 
by the French. 

The town stands on the declivity of 
three hills, each crowned by a castle. In 
the lowest of these castles, culled Ma- 
jorie, the bishop resides; there too the 
diet of the deputies of all the parishes of 
the Valais assembles. The second cas- 
tle, named Valerie, is said to have been 
fortified in the time of the Romans. 
The most elevated, known by the appel- 
lation of Tourbillon, contained a col- 
lection of portraits of all the bishops of 
Sion from the institution of the see; 
but down to the end of the thirteenth 
century they appeared to be only imagi- 
nary. These portraits were destroyed 
some years since by a fire that consumed 
the building, which is now in ruins. 
Between the town and the Sanetsch, 
upon rocks of very difficult access, are 
seen the ruins of the castles of Seon and 
Montorges. It was at the former that 
Baron Anthony de la Tour Chatillon 
threw, in 1375, from the top of the 
rocks, his uncle Guichard de Tavelli, a 

relate universally respected, who had 
for twenty-two years filled the episco- 
pal see, “because the venerable old man 
opposed certain pretensions set up by 
his nephew. To punish this atrocious 
outrage, the Valaisans destroyed the 
baron’s castles at Ayant, Gradetz, and 
Chatillon, near Rarogne; and they at 
length expelled him from the country, 
after defeating him and several other 
nobles of the Valais in a sanguinary en- 
gagement, between St. Leonhard and 
Sion. His friend, the powerful Thiiring 
de Brandis, of the Simmenthal, declared 
war against them, and penetrated into 
their country in 1377; but his troops 
were routed with dreadful slaughter, 
and he was himself numbered among the 
slain. 

The captain- general, Guichard de 
Raron, had so far incensed the minds of 
his fellow-citizens, that they banished 
him by the species of ostracism called 
matze : after which he obtained assist- 
ance from the dukes of Savoy and the 
city of Berne against them. His ne- 
phew, Bishop William de Raron, was 
nevertheless besieged by the Valuisans, 
in the castle of Seon, with Guichard’s 
wife and children, whom he had left 
behind there, together with his most 
valuable effects. After granting free 
egress to the besieged, the Valaisans 
burned the castle, and likewise those of 
Montorges, Majorie, and Tourbillon. 

In 1475, they gained a signal victory 
over the Savoyards near Sion, and in 
consequence made themselves masters 
of the whole of the Lower Valais. 
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Among other edifices and public esta- 
blishments at Sion are some convents, 
such as that of the Capuchins, founded 
in 1601; a gymnasium, which has suc- 
ceeded the former Jesuits’ college, es- 
tablished in 1734; the episcopal chap- 
ter, consisting of twenty-seven canons, 
effective and titular; the town-house, 
the hospital, and six churches. 

The eye commands magnificent views 
from the three castles of the town; 
there are pleasant walks between its 
walls and the Rhone, as well as on the 
other side of the river, upon the beauti- 
ful hills in front of Sion, on which are 
seen a great number of summer resi- 
dences and picturesque spots. Opposite 
to the town appears a curious hermitage, 
situated in the parish of Bremis, and 
consisting of a church, a cloister, and 
several cells, cut out of the solid rock. 
This hermitage, erected in the sixteenth 
century, was originally a convent of 
Cordeliers: it is now inhabited by a 
single hermit. 

French and German are very gene- 
rally spoken at Sion. The heat there 
in summer is almost intolerable, Reau- 
mur’s thermometer often rising to 24° 
in the shade. When exposed to the sun 
upon the rocks, it rises to 38°, or even 
so high as 48°.* 

On the southern slope of the hill of 
Tourbillon the inhabitants cultivate saf- 
fron, but the whole crop belongs to the 
bishop. 

In Sion the traveller will see a race of 
afflicted creatures, called cretins, deaf, 
dumb, stupid, and almost insensible to 
blows: they have goftres (large swell- 
ings from the throat), hanging down to 
their waists; and they display no ap- 
pearance of reason, but great activity 
with regard to their corporeal wants. 

The cause of goftre has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 1t has been 
attributed to drinking dissolved ice and 
snow; but this is not well supported. 
Mrs. Starke says—‘* Women who carry 
heavy burdens on their heads are gene- 
rally afflicted with this malady; not only 
in the neighbourhood of the Alps, but 
elsewhere, the height of the mountains 
being comparatively moderate, and pro- 
bably, therefore, goitrous swellings may 
sometimes originate from a strain, given 
to the throat by an overburden carried 
on the head.” 

Mr. Murray tells us that he has seen 
a gottre so monstrous, that it required 
to be put up in a sack, and cast over the 
shoulders, not to impede a person in 
walking. 


* Reaumur 209 equal to 85 Fabrenheit ; 38° R. 
—116 F.—48° R.—139 F. 
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THE TITLE “ESQUIRE.” 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Esqurres in law, and properly so called, 
are the sons of all peers and lords of 
parliament ; (a) the eldest sons of the 
younger sons of peers, and their eldest 
sons in perpetual succession ; (4) all the 
noblemen of other nations, and Scotch 
and Irish peers, if they be not knights ;(c) 
the eldest sons of baronets; (d) the 
eldest sons of knights,(¢) and their eldest 
sons for ever; (f) esquirey created ex- 
pressly, with a collar of SS. and spurs of 
silver,(g) of which at present there are 
none; persons to whom the king gives 
arms by letters patent, with the title 
esquire, and their eldest sons for ever ;(/) 
esquires of knights of the bath, each of 
whom formerly constituted ¢wo at his 
installation ;(¢) but the number is now 
three, for by the statutes of the order of 
the Bath, sec. 15th, 23rd May, 2 Geo. I. 
at which time the order was revived; 
each knight is required to have at his 
installation one young esquire and two 
esquire’s governors, all of whom have the 
same rights and advantages as gentlemen 
of the privy chamber ;——and the same 
section confers on the eldest sons of these 
esquires, the title of esquire also ; —bar- 
risters at law, by their office or profes- 
sion ;(7) justices of the peace while in 
the commission, but not justices of corpo- 
rate towns; (4) persons chosen esquires 
of the body of the prince, of which at 
present there are none; (/) persons at- 
tending upon the king’s coronation in 
some employment, or persons employed 
in any superior office in the kingdom, or 
serving in some place of better note in 
the king’s household.(m) All who bear 
office or trust under the crown, and who 
are styled esquires by the king in their 
commisazions and — being 
once honoured by the king with the 
title of esquire, have a right to that dis- 
tinction for life.(z) These distinctions 
are now almost totally. disregarded ; 
and all gentlemen are generally called 
esquires, both in correspondence and in 
deeds ; except solicitors and attorneys, 
who, in the course of business, are called 
“ gentlemen.’” WILL1aAM ANGHOS. 


a) 2. Inst. 667. 

6) Doderidge’s Nubility, 144. 

c) 3. Selden’s Works, 848. 

‘d) Cowel’s Interpreter Esquier. 

‘e) Wood's Inst. 45, 18th edit. 

‘f) Doderidge's Nobility, 144. 

'y) Spelman’s Glossary, verbo Armigeri. 
hk) Selden’s Titles of Hon. 343. 

4) Stow’s Annals, 899. 

'j) Spelman and Cowel ut supra. 

k) Cowel ut supra. 

2) Selden’s Tities of Hon. 342. 

a) Ibid. 343. 

(n) Blackstone's Commentaries, Christian's 


note (19), 
2A2 
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THE VISION OF ROMULUS. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCR. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Scene, Rome—the Palatine Hill—Romulus and 
Soothsayers. 
Rom.—Are ye prepared to show me what I 
sought, 


The promis‘d vision of our Rome's hereafter ? 
Ye told me she should be, in ages long to come, 
A mighty city, and the warlike head 
Of many nations—that her posterity, 
Descended from the proud and glorious list 
Of Troy’s old heroes and the Alban line, 
Should long lord o’er the empire cf the earth! 
Are ye prepar’d? 
Soota.—Show. (The Vision appears.) 
Rom.—The first a legislator king appears, 
A fit successor to a city’s founder ; 
Laws are the bonds which link society. 
A martial monarch next—a warrior now 
Who strengthens our strong city’s avenues. 
The next completes the senate, and uprears 
That which to Fame shall long be near akin 
A capitol! Ancther—and a last 
That wears a crowo—Ambition blights him— 
Revolt expels him—and a Brutus’ tongue 
Tells Rome that she is free! 
On falien monarchies republics rise ;— 
Isee a Consalate—Dictators now— 
Tribuses, Decemvirs, and Triumvirs wheel 
Successively the imperial engine of the state. 
*Twould take an age to speak the things that now 
Are passing. Hold! A mighty day is dawning. 
A demi-god, they call him Cesar, reigns. 
O brilliant epoch! O amazing man! 
Victorious in a hundred battles ! 
Ambition wrecks his fortune -’Tis a fiend 
That lures to all destruction. Ay, a crown 
They offer him; but ere the gift’s accepted, 
He falls and dies! Another Brutus struck— 
A second, and a nobler than the first ! 
Again bland Liberty lifts high her head, 
And her red torches light the sons of Rome. 
A nation’s birthright is her children’s freedom ! 
Superna! Jove! Thou king of gods and men! 
This Brutus is.an emblem of thyself, 
A man in hody, but a god in mind. 
They vanquish Brutus Freedom’s torch expires 
With that great man. Still—still her glories 
brighten : 
Old Rome of stone is now to marble chang’d. 
Over every land the second Ceesar sways! 
North, south, east, west, the world—the world 
is ours! 
And all the earth’s at peace. Triumphant now 
Art, science, luxury— Augustus reigns! 
Anage of bardsand orators. Demosthenes 
And blind Mionides, the classic lore 
Of ancient Greece her sages reverence 
And late—they raise up t 
Which to the end of time shall speak their might, 
And tell to unborn ages whom they were. 
A third imperious Cesar fills the throne— 
A fourth—a fifth—a sixth, incarnate fiend ! 
The city blazes— he looks calmly on— 
No more, no more—remove the horrid sight ! 
The monster seated on a distant tower 
Gluts on the conflagration. Heay‘n and earth, 
He burns his subjects and his city ! % 
So Hell's grim king from his dark throne derides 
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The everlasting tortures of the damn‘d. 

Let me look on; twelve Czsars close their line. 

The emperors still move on—distinguish'd two 

Who bear the name Aurelius Antoniuus! 

Yet, yet the purple and the crowned heads 
appear, 

And now a Constantine ! What next? A flood 

O'erflows fair Italy. Away! Remove 

The spectral glass !—enough !—your tale is told. 

I'll see no more! 


Soota.—Forget. CyMBELINE. 


NEWSPAPERS.* 
(For the Mirror.) 


Ir appears from Suetonius that a spe- 
cies of journal, or newspaper, was first 
used among the Romans, during the 
government of Julius Cesar, who or- 
dered that the acts and harangues of 
the senators should be copied out and 
published, as our parliamentary debates 
are printed, for the benefit of the public, 
at the present day. These publications 
were called the Diurna acta—(vide Sue- 
tonium in vitd Cesaris). This practice 
was continued till the time of Augustus, 
who discontinued it—(vide Suetonium in 
vitd Augusti). 

; The custom was, however, resumed 
in the reign of Tiberius; and Tacitus 
mentions Junius Rusticus, as the person 
Seay by that prince, to write out 
the “ acta diurna.”’ 

“ Fuit in senatu Junius Rusticus 
componendis patrum actis delectus a 
Cesare.’’—Tacit Annal. b. 5, c. 4. 

After this period the acta commnni- 
cated more extensive information, and 
announced the proceedings of the courts 
of justice, public assemblies, births, mar- 
riages, funerals, &c. and were in many 
respects extremely similar to our news- 

apers. It is impossible to doubt this 
rom the very clear manner in which 
Tacitus speaks on this subject.— Annal. 
b. 13, c. 31. 

“‘Nerone secundum, L. Pisone con- 
sulibus, pauca, memoria digne evenére, 
nisi cui libeat, laudandis fundamentis et 
trabibus, quis molem amphitheatri apud 
campum martis Cesar exstruxerat, vo- 
lumina implere; cum ex dignitate Populi 
Romani repertum sit res illustres anna- 
libus, talia diurnis urbis actis mandare.t 


* In the second consulate of Nero, whose col- 
league was L. Piso, nothing occurred worthy of 
record, except an author would fill bis volumes 
with a description of the foundations and pillars 
of an amphitheatre which the emperor built in 
the Campus Martius: but things of this kind are 
Sitter to be inserted in the daily papers of the 
city, than in annals where the dignity of the 
Reman people allow nothing to be recorded but 
events of iinportance. 

t A few of these facts bave probably before 
appeared in the Mirrur, but to strike such out, 
would make this paper incomplete. 
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The title gazetta, which was applied 
to a paper that came out every month, 
under the sanction of the Venetian Go- 
vernment, is supposed by some to be de- 
rived from gazetta, a small piece of 
Italian money, which, according to some 
authors, is stated to be the price of the 
newspapers; but I am rather inclined 
to believe that it was the price demanded 
for being allowed to read them ; for it 
is very well known, that such was the jea- 
lousy of the Venetian government, that 
for a very long time after the invention 
of printing, their papers continued to be 
distributed in manuscript. There are 
some etymologists, who are for deriving 
it from the Latin gaza, which would 
calloquially lengthen into gazetta, and 
signify a little treasury of news. The 
Spaniards also derive it from the Latin 
gaza, and likewise their gazatero, and 
our gazetteer for a writer of news ; and, 
what is peculiar to themselves, gazetista, 
for a lover of news. And again, there 
are others who suppose it to be derived 
from gazzera, a magpie or chatterer. 

In the Magliabechian Library, at Flo- 
rence, are thirty volumes of Venetian 
gazettes, all in manuscript. 

Other states soon followed the exam- 
ple set them by that of Venice; and 
from a few trifling journals of govern- 
ment proceedings, hor have increased 
in size and number to their present for- 
midable body, which, like the stems of 
the Bannian tree, continue to grow 
both in number and strength. 

Those who first wrote newspapers 
were called by the Italians menanti ; 
because, says Vossius, they intended 
commonly by these loose papers to 
spread about defamatory reflections, and 
were therefore prohibited in Italy by 
Gregory XIII. by a particular bull, un- 
der the name of menantes, from the 
Latin minantes, threatening. Menage, 
however, derives it from the Italian 
menare, which signifies to lead at large, 
or spread afar. 

In the more early times, our chief 
nobility had correspondents abroad, on 
purpose to write what were called “ Let- 
ters of News.” 

Gazettes were first introduced in 
Venice, about the year 1600; in France, 
by Renaudot, a physician, 1631; in 
Leipsig, 1715; in Amsterdam, 1732; 
at the Hague, 1735; at Cologne, 1756 ; 
Courier of the Lower Rhine, }764. 

With regard to the English news- 
papers, the earliest is entituled ‘“ The 

nglish Mercurie,’’ and was printed at 
London, 1588, at the time when the 
Spanish Armada was in the English 
Channel. These were directed by the 
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skilful policy of that great statesman, 
Burleigh, to prevent, during a moment 
of general anxiety, the danger of false 
reports, by publishing real information. 
The first one, in the library of the Bri- 
tish Museum, is marked No. 50, and 
dated from Whitehall, on July 23, 1588. 
It should be noticed, however, that these 
were only extraordinary gazettes, and 
not regularly published. There is also 
in the same library a curious collection 
of newspapers from 1623 to 1745, in 
115 volumes, folio and quarto. 

The first number of the London Ga- 
zette was published November 7, 1665. 
It was first called the Oxford Gazette, 
from the first 454 numbers being pub- 
lished in that city, during a session of 
parliament held there on account of the 
plague: of which paper the corpora- 
tion of London possess a perfect series, 
from the commencement up to the pre- 
sent time—I believe the only one in 
existence. The copy in the British 
Museum is perfect only up to 1732. 

A newspaper called “The Weekly 
Courant”? was published in 1622. Du- 
ring the civil war, several periodical 
papers were published by the contending 
parties, under the titles of Mercuries. 
* The Mercurius Anglicus,’’ which was 
written by Sir John Birkenhead and 
Dr. Peter Heylyn, on the part of the 
king, came out as early as the year 1642, 
and was continued for several years.— 
On the side of the parliament, was pub- 
lished, “ The Mercurius Britannicus.’? 
This also had a long run. There were 
also two others, entitled, “ Mercurius 
Pragmaticus”’ and “ Mercurius Melan- 
cholicus,’’ both of which came out in 
1647. There is a collection of them in 
the library of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
There also appeared ‘“ Mercurius Pro- 
pheticus,” 1643; ‘Mercurius Rusti- 
cus,’’ 1646; “* Mercurius Catholicus,”’ 
and ‘¢ Mercurius Poeticus,”? both in 
1648; ‘ Mercurius Politicus,’”’ 1656 ; 
** Mercurius Insanus Insanissimus,’’ and 
one of them in 1644, under the odd title 
of “ Mercurius Fumigicsus, or the 
Smoking Nocturnal.’? “The Mercu- 
rius Militarius, or the People’s Scout,”’ 
was published in 1649. 

In 1650, a paper appeared under the 
title of “‘ The Public Advertiser Weekly 
Communication to the whole Nation, 
of the several occasions of all persons 
connected in buying, selling, employ- 
ments, dealings, &c. according to the 
interest of the office of public advice, 
newly set up in London and Westmin- 
ster.” This was the first advertising 
paper. 

“The Public Intelligencer’? com- 
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menced August 3], 1661; and was edit- 
ed by Sir Roger L’Estrange. 

There is a curious collection of news- 
papers, which were published during 
the reign of Charles I., the Civil War, 
the Commonwealth, and part of the 
reign of Charles II., from 1641 to 1664, 
deposited in the library of the city of 
London. 

To the foregoing list may be added 
divers Weekly Newsbooks, which ap- 
peared during the civil wars of the 
usurper Cromwell, under the titles of 
“ The Scot’s Dove,’’ opposed to “‘ The 
Parliamentary Kite,’’ or “The Secret 
Owl ;’’ ‘Heraclitus Ridens,’’ opposed 
by ‘* Democritus Ridens;’’ ‘ The 
Weekly Discoverer,’? which was met 
by “ The Discoverer Stripped Naked ;’? 
and “The Mercurius Britannicus,”’ 
which was assailed by “‘ Mercurius Mas- 
tix, faithfully lashing all Scouts, Mercu- 
ries, Posts, Spies, and others,” cum 
multis aliis. 

After the Revolution, the first daily 
paper was called ‘“‘ The Orange Intelli- 
gencer; and from thence to 1692, there 
were twenty-six papers. 

In 1696, there were nine weekly, and 
one daily paper. In 1709, there were 
eighteen weekly, and “ The London 
Courant,’ a daily paper. 

At the sale of the library of John 
Towneley, Esq. which took place in 
1815, a collection of “ The London Ga- 
zette,’’ from its commencement in 1665, 
to 1756 inclusive, 46 volumes, sold for 
232. 10s. 

At the Marquess of Lansdowne’s sale, 
in 1806, ‘“* The London Gazette,”’ from 
the beginning to 1692 inclusive, 73 vols. 
produced 84/.; and a collection of 
various newspapers, during the grand 
rebellion and Interregnum, 16 vols. 4to. 
sold for 31/. 5s. 6d. 

“The Old Whig, or the Consistent 
Protestant,’? dated Thursday, 2Ist of 
March, 1736-7, has a leading article, in 
the shape of a discourse, on the liberty 
of the press, which it lustily defends 
from that which I believe it was as little 
exposed to in 1636-7, as it is at the pre- 
sent day—viz. a censorship. The editor 
apologizes for omitting the news in his 
last, on account of “ Mr. Foster’s reply 
to Dr. Stebbing.”” What would be said 
of a similar excuse now a days? It is 
somewhat remarkable, that although the 
parliament was sitting at the time when 
this number of “ The Old Whig’”’ was 

ublished, yet it does not contain one 
fine of debate. I suppose this came 
under the term zews, for the omission 
of which the above excuse was made. 

The divers anecdotes relating to these 
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periodicals present us with very amusing 
pictures of the different ¢imes at which 
they were published ; and, were it not 
that the narrative of them would occupy 
too long a time, might excite some 
laughter. ‘ 

But I am sorry to add that papers, 
instead ‘of acquuinting every indi- 
vidual with the true state of the na- 
tion,’’* have too often degenerated into 
mere receptacles of party malice, and 
machines for echoing to the farthest 
ends of the kingdom the insolent voice 
of faction. 

Before I take my leave of this long 
dissertation on xews, it may not be amiss 
to add the following caution: Let the 
greatest part of what thou hearest be 
the least part of what thou believest, 
lest the greatest part of what thou 
believest be the least part of what is 
true. Jno. F—rs—y—Tu. 


* De Lolme, chap xii. 
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THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


Few young persons visit France without 
acknowledging the general inefficiency 
of the school method of teaching the 
French language. This has mainly re- 
sulted from the tutor’s neglect to draw 
the attention of the pupil to the most 
important points of. difference between 
the French and English languages ; and 
to a want of its progressive illustration 
in a simplifying plan. Before our re- 
newed intercourse with France, the lan- 
guage of that country was even taught 
more as a dead, than as a living language ; 
hence, it is not uncommon to hear adults 
estimate their “school French” at a very 
low rate. 

Our attention has been drawn to this 
subject by “a Guide to the French Lan- 
guage,’’ or, as the author, Mr. J. Mau- 
rois, quaintly calls it, “ Theory and Prac- 
tice.” M. Maurois’ plan has one great 
recommendatory feature—simplicity. — 
Thus, “in place of Exercises upon the 
Rules of the Language, the writing of 
which occupies much time, he has sub- 
stituted phrases in a pure and familiar 
style, by means of which he conceives 
the rules will be completely elucidated, 
and the loss of time incurred in miscon- 
ception entirely obviated.”’ 

Persons at all acquainted with the 
French language will easily understand 
the advantages of his system. Thus, 

g his Contents are, “De not du, 
de, la, des ;’’ “where the article is re- 
quired ;’’ “by and then expressed by 
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de ;’’ * tt and them not expressed by ex, 
it and them expressed by lué, leur, y ;” 
‘mon, ma, mes, not my.’’ The exam- 
ples of cect, cela, ce qui, celui, celle, 
celuiaci, celui-la, celui qui, &c. “ tout, 
with all its various constructions,’’ &c. 
M. Maurois’ volume is accompanied 
by a Cahier, or Exercise Copy-book, 
with the English printed, and blank 
lines,Jeft for the pupil to fill in with the 
French. In these exercises the English 
and French idioms are clearly designated. 
To enter further into the System 
would occupy too much space. We 
may, however, remark, that M. Mau- 
rois’s literal translations of idiomatical 
expressions are extremely useful as well 
as amusing: for instance—‘ J’aimerais 
a y aller, mais il y a un peu trop loin 
= aller a pied”? (p. 385)—JI should 
ike to there go, but it there has a little 
too far for goat foot. Again—I have 
heard that your sister was HERSELF to 
marry—(rather strange to an English 
ear, but perfectly correct in French) : 
«J’ai entendu que votre sceur devait se 
marier’’ (p. 389.) As we have known 
the rapid improvement made by means 
of the plain system adopted by Mons. 
Maurois, we can speak with greater 
confidence of its merits; and we fur- 
ther recommend pupils in any language 
to accustom themselves to ¢hink in the 
language they are learning, as well as 
to read it aloud. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE: OR) 
THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. 


By John Timbs, Editor of * Laconies ; 
or, the Best Words of the Best 
Authors.”’ 


Tuis is the first portion of an attempt 
to. simplify science, or rather to trace 
effects which we witness every hour, to 
scientific principles; or, in common 
parlance, to ascertain their Why and 
Because, and reduce it to plain and po- 
pular terms. 

The present Part is devoted to Do- 
mestic Science, or the phenomena that 
occur in parlour, kitchen, chamber, and 
hall. Thus, among the subjects are fires, 
effects of heat, evaporation, water, 
boiling, bread-making, brewing, wine- 
making, spirits, vinegar, fish, fruit, ve- 
getables, spices, clothing, cleaning, 
lamps and candles, clocks and watches, 
é&c. Each question begins /Vhy—and 
the answer Because ; and of these there 
are upwards of 400. We quote a few 
specimens :— 

Fires. 
Why does water thrown on a brisk 
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and flaming fire apparently increase the 
combustion ? 

Because the water is converted into 
steam, which expanding and mixing 
with the flame, causes it to spread out 
into a much larger volume than it other- 
wise would have occupied. 

Why does sunshine extinguish a fire ? 

Because the rays engage the oxygen 
which had hitherto supported the fire. 

Why does a fire burn briskly and 
clearly in cold weather ? 

Because the air being more dense, 
affords more nourishment to the fire. 

Why does a poker laid across a dull 
fire revive it ? 

Because the poker receives and con- 
centrates the heat, and causes a draught 
through the fire. 


Effects of Heat. 


Why do we stick a pin in a rush-light 
to extinguish it ? 

Because the pin conducts away so 
much heat that the tallow will not melt, 
or rise in the wick. 

Why does the heater of a tea-urn soon 
change when placed near the water ? 

Because it parts with its heat to the 
water, until both are of the same tem- 
perature. 

Why are meat screens lined with tin ? 

Because the polished metal reflects 
the heat upon the roasting meat, and 
thus expedites the cooking, indepen- 
dently of the screen itself protecting the 
joint from currents of air. On this ac- 
count, screens, entirely of tin, are cal- 
culated for expeditious cookery. 

Why is a harp or piano-forte, which 
is well tuned in a morning drawing- 
room, not perfectly in tune when a 
crowded evening party has heated the 
room ? 

Because the expansion of the strings 
is greater than that of the wooden frame 
work ; and in cold the reverse will hap- 
pen.— Arnott. 

Why does a gate in an iron railing 
shut loosely and easily in a cold day, 
and stick in a warm one ? 

Because in the latter there is a greater 
expansion of the gate and railing than 
of the earth on which they are placed. 

Why are thin glass tumblers less lia- 
ble to be broken by boiling water, than 
thick ones ?, 

Because the heat pervades the thin 
vessels almost instantly, and with impu- 
nity, whereas thicker ones do not allow 
a ready passage of heat. 

Why does straw or flannel prevent 
the freezing of water in pipes during 
winter ? 

Because it is a slow conducting screen 
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or covering, and thus prevents heat pas- 
sing out of the pipe. By the same 
means the heat is restrained in steam 
pipes. 

Why have some houses double win- 
dows ? : 

Because the air inclosed between the 
two windows greatly prevents the escape 
of heat which is produced within the 
house in winter. hus, air is an im- 
perfect conductor of heat. Houses 
which have double windows are like- 
wise more quiet than others, from the 
air being also a bad conductor of sound. 

Evaporation. 

Why is profuse perspiration so cool- 
ing to labouring men, and all evapora- 
tion productive of cold ? 

Because of the necessity of a large 
=— of caloric being combined with 

uids, to convert them into vapour or 
gas. 

Why do —— take cold by sitting 
in wet clothes ? 

Because they suddenly lose a large 
ame: of heat, which is carried off 
rom the body by the evaporation of the 
water from the clothes. 

Why, in hot countries, do persons 
continually throw water on curtains 
which there form the sides of apart- 
ments ? 

Because the evaporation of the water 
absorbs a vast deal of heat, and makes 
the apartments cool and refreshing. 

Why does the sulphuric acid in fire 
bottles so often fail in igniting the 
matches ? 

Because the acid is continually at- 
tracting moisture from the air, owing 
to the imperfect manner of closing the 
bottles. 

Boiling. 

Why should the bottom of a tea- 
kettle be black, and the top polished ? 

Because the bottom has to absorb 
heat, which is aided by rough and 
blackened surfaces; and the top has to 
retain heat, which is ensured by po- 
lished ones. 

Why is a crust so frequently seen on 
the insides of tea-kettles and boilers ? 

Because of the hard water boiled in 
them, which holds in solution carbonate 
of lime, but being long boiled, the latter 
is no longer soluble, and becomes pre- 


cipitated. : 
Why is water, when boiled, mawkish 
and insipid ? 


Because the gases which it contained 
have been expelled by boiling. 

Why is hard water by boiling brought 
nearly to the state of soft ? 
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Because it is freed from its gases; 
and its earthy salts and substances, by 
which its hardness was produced, are 
precipitated. 

Why is it wasteful to put fuel under 
a boiling pot, with.the hope of making 
the water hotter ? 

Because the water can only boil, and 
it does so at 212 deg. of the thermo- 
meter. 

Ale. 


Why was es in ales formerly 
much prized 

Because they were intended thus to 
imitate the white wines of the continent. 

Why do brewers put crabs’ claws, 
egg-shells, &c. into their spring-brew- 
ed ales ? 

Because of the power of those ar- 
ticles to absorb the first germs of the 
acid fermentation. 

Why is strong ale improved by bot- 
tling ? 

Because it retains good body, and 
unaltered saccharine matter enough, to 
permit a slow and long-continued fer- 
mentation ; during which time it be- 
comes mellow to the taste, and highly 
vinous. 

Why are certain ales called XX (dou- 
ble.X) and XXX (treble X) ? 

Because, originally, all ale or beer, 
sold at or above ten shillings per barrel, 
was reckoned to be strong, and was 
therefore subject to a higher duty. The 
cask which contained this strong beer 
was then first marked with an X, signi- 
fying ten ; hence the present quack-like 
denominations of XX and XXX. 


The work is neatly printed, and will 
be resumed with Zoology. 


WATER. 


Wnat a poor, starveling, unsubstantial 
thing is “ warer.’* What solitariness 
and sadness are in its name: only think 
of the ‘‘ watery element,’’ and ‘‘ watery 
grave,’’ of the newspapers ; and those 
unenviable attributes of health, toast 
and water, barley - water, and warm 
water. Allied with something else, it 
is barely tolerable: sugar and water is 
an elegant French drink, and brandy 
and water may be a palatable English 
beverage; but nothing can be more 
anti-social than water. You have but 
to think of Parnell’s hermit— 

his drink the crystal well, 


and you may fancy yourself isolated 
from all that is good in life. You feel 


an unpleasant vacuum in your imagina- 
tive enjoymentz, and inclined to leave 
the man of the cell to his monastic nun- 
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nery, and to betake yourself to better 
things. 

Perhaps, however, no subject is more 
intimately connected with our existence 
and well-being than water, und a know- 
ledge of its properties. It constitutes 
our food and physic. It is our best 
friend, and not unfrequently enables us 
to prevail over stronger enemies. 

efore us is a thin half-crown Trea- 
tise on Water. The subject is patriar- 
chal; the author is Abraham Booth, 
and the volume is dedicated ‘ to his re- 
vered father, Isaac Booth.’’ Here the 
natural and chemical eT of water 
are briefly treated of, and the British 
Mineral waters duly considered. There 
is little new in the work, but consider- 
able industry has been used in collecting 
its materials. We looked for more on 
the Thames water ; though our expec- 
tations were those of a Londoner attach- 
ing all importance to his great city. 

Mr. Booth’s Treatise is too thin to 
allow us to say we have waded through 
it. Here and there we pick out some 
amusing facts. Thus, what tricks our 
forefathers were enabled to play off on 
the ignorant, through the wells round 
London, several of which were impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas. The 
monks of the Holy-well, near Shore- 
ditch, turned this property to good ac- 
count by selling the water as spiritus 
mundi, or a kind of spiritual nectar. 
—Oh! the “ glassy essence ’’ that en- 
abled them to 

Play such fantastic tricks before high heaven 

As made the angels weep. 
—The mystery-mongers of our day are 
those who adulterate our drink with 
water: they affect the same considera- 
tion for our bodies that the monks did 
for our souls ; and both made and make 
the study an equal source of profit. 

At page 47, there is mentioned a 
frightful fact, that ‘Dr. Lambe has 
lately revived the idea of arsenic being 
present in all natural waters, and parti- 
cularly in the waters of the Thames.”’ 
This is as alarming as a drop of the 
same water seen through Carpenter’s 
microscope, with its myriads of animal- 
cule. For a month after we had seen 
this, we drank nothing weaker than 
Spanish wine, and took care not to sit 
next to a water-drinker. 

A page of pleasant romance succeeds. 
Thus, says Mr. Booth :— 

«« Various remarkable accounts of par- 
ticular waters are on record, which, 
although they must be deemed fabulous, 
we shall just enumerate. The Stygian 
water, said to be the death of Alexander 
the Great, is supposed to have contained 
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fluoric acid gas. A spring of this kind 
is said to have been discovered in Prus- 
sia, and closed by order of the govern- 
ment. A river is named at Epirus that 
puts out any lighted torch, and kindles 
any torch that was never lighted. Some 
waters, being drunk, cause madness, 
some drunkenness, and some death. 
The river Selarus was said in a few 
hours to turn a root or wand into stone. 
There is also a river in Arabia where 
all the sheep that drink thereof have 
their hair turned to a vermilion colour ; 
and one, of no less credit than Aris- 
totle, names a merry river, the river 
Elusina, that dances at the sound of 
music; ‘for with music it bubbles, 
dances, and grows sandy, and so con- 
tinues till the music ceases; but then it 
presently returns to its wonted clearness 
and calmness.’ Josephus likewise names 
a river in Judea that runs swiftly all the 
six days of the week, and stands still 
and rests all the Sabbath ” 

Rain water is next in purity to dis- 
tiled water; but its drinkers have a 
ciance of their insides being plastered 
and white-washed. ‘ Rain collected in 
towns acquires a small quantity of sul- 
phate of lime, and carbonate of lime, 
obtained from the roof and the plaster 
of houses.”? Hippocrates knew this, 
although Mr. Bouth tells us some che- 
mists do not; for the father of physic 
states that rain water should always be 
boiled and strained when collected near 
large towns. 

Dr. Perceval observes that bricks 
harden the softest water, and give it an 
aluminous impregnation. Mr. Booth 
adds, ‘ the common practice of lining 
wells with them is therefore very im- 
proper, unless they be covered with 
cement :’? would not the cement have 
a similar hardening property ? 

Hard water introduces Burton ale, 
the excellence of which has been found 
by chemistry and law to be owing to a 
gypsum rock over which the Trent 
water flows. We have therefore to 
thank Nature for this delicious sophisti- 
cation, and the drinker may double his 
nips or tankards accordingly: for, what 
Nature and the law sanction, let no man 
eschew. 

Mr. Booth tells us “ At Paris, where 
the water is hard, the same baker can- 
not make so good bread as at Gormes. 
The purity of the waters at Beaume, 
in Burgundy, is the cause why this 
bread was long celebrated as the whitest 
and best bread in France.’? We always 
thought the Paris bread excellent ; but 
the French bakers have more varieties 
than we have. The crisp-crusted roll, 
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napkin, silver, and china of the Restau- 
rateur will never fade away from our 
recollection. 

Bleaching is another important use. 
At page 86, Mr. Booth says— 

* Pure waters are found most valu- 
able in bleaching wax, and in the ma- 
nufacture of white paper; in conse- 
quence that such waters require the 
less alkali and soap in cleansing and 
whitening the rags, and the paper made 
with soft water is thus found firmer 
and to require less sizing than that 
made with hard water. This circum- 
stance is said to give the French paper 
a preference to the English or Dutch, 
whose waters, being harder, require 
more soap and lime, become more ten- 
der, and require more sizing than the 
French.”’ We fall in with these obser- 
vations: for nothing can be more vexa- 
tious to fast writers than some English 
floccy paper, where the pen becomes 
furred every twenty minutes. We uni- 
formly reserve the hard paper backs of 
our correspondents letters ; the rest we 
banish. 

The chapter on mineral waters is 
interesting; but that on the dietetic 
properties of water exceeds it. Not- 
withstanding all we have said against 
the stream, we must give place to the 
following :— 

*¢ Water drinkers are in general longer 
livers, are less subject to decay of their 
faculties, have better teeth, more regu- 
lar appetites, and less acrid evacua- 
tions than those who indulge in a more 
stimulating dilutent as their common 
drink. This liquid is undoubtedly not 
only the most fitted for quenching the 
thirst and —— true and healthy 
digestion, but the best adjutant to a 
long and comfortable life. Its proper- 
ties are thus summed up by Hoffman : 
‘ Pure water is the fittest drink for all 
ages and temperaments: and, of all 
the productions of nature or art. comes 
the nearest to that universal remedy so 
much sought after by mankind, and 
never hitherto discovered :’ an opinion 
in which he is supported by most scien- 
tific and intelligent men.”’ 

The reader will pardon our prolixity : 
the subject is of current interest, and 
one which all who thirst after useful 
knowledge must enjoy. 





GOODS OF LIFE. 


Tue greatest pleasure of life is love; 
the greatest treasure is contentment ; the 
greatest agen is health; the greatest 
ease is sleep ; and the greatest medicine" 
is a true friend.—Sir WV, Temple. - | 
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She Copographer. 


COUNTY COLLECTIONS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
YORKSRIRE. 
PENDLE, Pennigent, Ingleborough, 
Are the highest hills all England thorough ; 
Ingleborough, Pendle, and Pennigeut, 
Are the highest hills between Scotland and Trent. 
CUMBERLAND. 
Skiddaw, Leivellin, and Casticand, 
Are the highest hills in all England. 
1f Skiddaw hath a cap, 
Scruffel wots full well of that. 
LANCASHIRE. 
It is written upon a wall in Rome 
Ribchester was as rich as any towne in Christen- 
dome. 
LINCOLN. 
York was, London is, but Lincoln spall be, 
The greatest city of the three. 


CORNWALL. 
By Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
You may know the Cornish men. 
Hengston Down well wrought 
1s worth London dearly bought. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY—SCONE STONE. 
Except ald saws be vain, 
And wits of wizards blind, 
The Scots in place must reign 
Where they this stone shall find. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
In April Dove's flood 
Is worth a king's good. 
Wotton under Wever, 
Where God came never. 

SURREY. 
The vale of Holmesdall 
Never won, and never shall, 
KENT. 

The father to the bough, 
The son to the plough. 


English lord, German count, and French mar- 
quis (qui) 
A yeoman of Kent is worth thei all three. 
WILTSRIRE—OLD SARUM. 
No water there, but chalk ye have at will; 
The winds there sound, but nightingales be still. 
Old Sarum was built on a dry, barren hill, 
Agreat many years ago: 
*Twas a Roman town of strength and renown, 
As its stately ruins show. 
Baliad by Dr. Pope. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE—THE WYE. 
Meander, who is said so intricate to Le, 
Hath not so many turns and cranklings nooks as 
she. Drayton. 
Blest is the Nye 
Betwixt Severn and Wye. 
YORK—CHAPTER-HOUSE. 
The flower of flowers a rose men call, 
So is this house of housen all. 


SUFFOLK—BY HUGH BIGOD, 
Were I in my castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river Waveney, 

Id not care for the king of Cocknaye. 





NORFOLK. 


Castor was a cily 
Exe Norwich was a town. 
WARWICKSHIRE—COVENTRY. 
I, Luric, for the love of thee, 
Do make fair Coventry toll free. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

I, John of Gaunt, do give and grant 

To Roger Burgoyne, and the heirs of his loin, 

Both Sutton and Potton, until the world’s rotten. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe, all these three did go, 
For striking the Black Prince a blow. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

These things you may at Ely see—The windmill 
mounted upon high, 

The lantern chapel of St. Mary, avineyard yield- 
ing wine yearly. 

Merrily sang the monks of Ely, as King Canute 
in his barge passed by; 

And he said, as he floated the stream along, 

Now row to the island, and hear we the soug, 

The vesper chant, and the organ’s swell, 

And the sound of the holy convent bell. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic Bournals. 


THE FORGER. 
(Continued from page 335.) 

My vacillation, however, was abruptly 
put an end to by my guide exclaiming, 
‘* Here we are, sir.’’ While he was 
unbarring the cell-door, I begged him 
to continue at the outside of the door 
during the few moments of my inter- 
view with the convict. 

“‘Holloa! young man, there—here’s 
Doctor come to see you!”? said 
the turnkey, hoarsely, as he ushered me 
in. The cell was small and gloomy ; 
and a little lamp lying on the table barely 
sufficed to show me the persons of the 
culprit, and an elderly, respectable-look- 
ing man, muffled in a drab greatcoat, and 
sitting gazing in stupified silence on the 
prisoner. Great God, it was his father! 
He did not seem conscious of my en- 
trance; but his son rose, and feebly 
asked me how I was, muttered a few 
words of thanks, sunk again—apparently 
overpowered with his feelings—into his 
seat, and fixed his eyes on a page of the 
bible, which was lying open before him. 
A long silence ensued; for none of us 
seemed either able or inclined to talk. 
I contemplated the two with feelings of 
lively interest. How altered was the 
young culprit before me, from the gay 
“ Mr. Gloucester,’’ whom I had visited 
in Regent-street ! His face had now a 
ghastly,‘cadaverous hue; his hair was 

- matted, with perspiration, over his sal- 
low forehead ; his eyes were sunk and 
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bloodshot, and seemed incapuble of dis- 
tinguishing the print to which they were 
directed. He was dressed in a plain 
suit of mourning, and wore a simple 
black stock round his neck. How I 
shuddered, when I thought of the rude 
hands which were soon to unloose it !— 
Beside him, on the table, lay a white 
pocket handkerchief, completely satu- 
rated, either with tears, or wiping the 
perspiration from his‘forehead; and a 
glass of water, with which he occasion- 
ally moistened his parched lips. I knew 
not whether he was more to be pitied 
than his wretched, heart-broken father ! 
The latter seemed a worthy, respectable 

erson (he was an industrious tradesman 
in the country), with a few thin grey 
hairs scattered over his otherwise bald 
head, and sat with his hands closed 
together, resting on his knees, gazing 
on his doomed son with a lack-Justre eye, 
which, together with his anguish-worn 
features, told eloquently of his suffer- 
ings ! 

“ Well, doctor !’’ exclaimed the young 
man at length, closing the bible, “I have 
now read that blessed chapter to the 
end; and, I thank God, I think I feed it. 
But now, let me thank you, doctor, for 
your good and kind attention to my re- 
quest! I have something particular to 
say to you, but it must be in private,’’ he 
continued, looking significantly at his 
father, as though he wished him to take 
the hint, and withdraw for a few mo- 
ments. Alas! the heart-broken parent 
understood him not, but continued with 
his eyes riveted—vacantly—as before. 

‘*We must be left alone for a mo- 
ment,’’said the young man, rising, and 
stepping to the door. He knocked, and 
when it was opened, whispered the turn- 
key to remove his father gently, and let 
him wait outside for an instant or two. 
The man entered for that purpose, and 
the prisoner took hold tenderly of his 
father’s hand, and said, ‘“ Dear—dear 
father !—you must leave me for a mo- 
ment, while I speak in private to this 
gentleman ;”’ at the same time endea- 
vouring to raise him from the chair. 

“Oh! yes—yes. What? Of course,’’ 
stammered the old man, with a bewil- 
dered air, rising ; and then, as it were 
with a sudden gush of full returning 
consciousness, flung his arms round his 
son, folded him convulsively to his breast, 


and groaned—“ Oh, my son—my poor: 


son!”? Even the iron visage of the 
turnkey seemed darkened with a tran- 
sient emotion, at this heart- breaking 
scene. The next moment we were left 
alone; but it was some time before the 
culprit recovered from the agitation oc- 


casioned by this sudden ebullition of his 
father’s feelings. 

* Doctor,’’ he gasped at length, 
‘we've but a few—very few moments, 
and I have much to say. God Almighty 
bless you,’ squeezing my hands con- 
vulsively, ‘‘ for this kindness to a guilty, 
unworthy wretch like me ; and the busi- 
ness I wanted to see you about is sad, 
but short. I have heard so much of 
your goodness, doctor, that I’m sure you 
won’t deny me the only favour I shall 
ask.’’ 

“Whatever is reasonable and proper 
if it lie in my way, I shall certainly—”’ 
said I, anxiously waiting to see the na- 
ture of the communication he seemed 
to have for me to execute. 

‘¢ Thank you, doctor—thank you. It 
is only this—in a word—guilty wretch 
that I am !—I have’’—he trembled vio- 
lently—“ seduced a lovely, but poor girl; 
God forgive me ! and—and—she is now 
—nearly on the verge of her confine- 
ment !’? He suddenly covered his face 
with his handkerchief, and sobbed bit- 
terly for some moments. Presently he 
resumed—-‘* Alas, she knows me not 
by my real name; so that, when she 
reads the account of—of—my execution 
in the papers of Wednesday—she won’t 
know it is her Edward! Nor does she 
know me by the name I bore in Regent- 
street. She is not at all acquainted with 
my frightful situation ; but she must 
be, when all is over! Now, dear, kind, 
good doctor,’’ he continued, shaking 
from head to foot, and grasping my 
hand, “ do, for the love of God, and the 
peace of my dying moments, promise 
me that you will see her—(she lives at 
)—visit her in her confinement, 
and gradually break the news of my 
death to her; and say my last prayers 
will be for her, and that my Maker may 
forgive me ‘for her ruin! You will find 
in this little bag a sum of 30/.—the last 
I have on-earth—I beg you will take five 
guineas for your own fee, and give the 
rest tomy precious—my ruined Mary ! ”’ 
He fell down on his knees, and folded 
his arms round mine, in a supplicating 
attitude. My tears fell on him, as he 
looked up at me.—‘‘ Oh, God be thanked 
for these blessed tears !—they assure me 
you will do what I ask—may I believe 
you will ?”’ 

. & Yes—yes—yes, young man,”’ I re- 
plied, with a quivering lip; “it is a 
painful task ; but I will do it—give her 
the money, and add ten pounds to the 
thirty, should it be necessary.’’—*‘ Oh, 
doctor, depend on it, God will bless you 
and yours for ever, for this noble con- 
duct! And now, I have one thing more 
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to ask—yes—one thing’’—he seemed 
choked—* Doctor, your skill will ena- 
ble you to inform me—I wish to know— 
is--the death I must die to-morrow’’— 
he put his hand to his neck, and, shak- 
ing like an aspen-leaf, sunk down again 
into the chair from which he had risen, 
« is—hanging—a painful—a tedious—”’ 
He could utter no more, nor could I 
answer him. 

“Do not,” I replied, after a pause, 
«do not put me to the torture of listen- 
ing to questions like these. Pray to your 
merciful God ;. and, rely on it, no one 
ever prayed sincerely in vain. The thief 
on the cross—’’ I faltered; then feeling 
that if I continued in the cell a moment 
longer I should faint, I rose, and shook 
the young man’s hands ;—he could not 
speak, but sobbed and gasped convul- 
sively ;—and in a few moments I was 
driving home. As soon as I was seated 
in my carriage I could restrain my feel- 
ings no longer, but burst into a flood of 
tears. I prayed to God I might never 
be called to pass through such a bitter 
and afflicting scene again, to the latest 
hour I breathed! I ought to have called 
on several patients that evening, but 
finding myself utterly unfit, I sent apo- 
logies, and went home. My sleep in 
the night was troubled; the distorted 
image of the convict I had been visiting 
flitted in horrible shapes round my bed 
all nightlong. An irresistible and most 
morbid restlessness and curiosity took 
possession of me, to witness the end of 
this young man. The first time the idea 
presented itself, it sickened me; I re- 
volted from it. How my feelings changed, 
I know not; but I rose at seven o’clock, 
and, without hinting it to any one, put 
on the large top coat of my servant, and 
directed my hurried steps towards the 
Old Bailey. I got into one of the houses 
immediately opposite the gloomy gal- 
lows, and took my station, with several 
other visiters, at the window. They 
were conversing on the subject of the 
execution, and unanimously execrated 
the sanguinary severity of the laws which 
could deprive a young man, such as they 
said E—— T—— was, of his life, for 
an offence of merely civil institution. Of 
course, I did not speak. It was a wretch 
ed morning—a drizzling shower fell in- 
cessantly. The crowd was not great, but 
conducted themselves most indecorously. 
Even the female portion—by far the 
greater— occasionally vociferated joy- 
ously and boisterously, as they recog- 
nised their acquaintance among the 
crowd. At length, St. Sepulchre’s bell 
tolled the hour of eight—gloomy herald 
of many a sinner’s entrance into eter- 
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nity; and as the last chimes died away 
on the ear, and were succeeded by the 
muffled tolling of the prison bell, which 
I could hear with agonizing distinctness, 
I caught a glimpse of the glistening gold- 
tipped wands of the two under-sherifis, 
as they took their station under the 
shade at the foot of the gallows. Ina 
few moments, the Ordinary, and another 
grey-haired gentleman, made their ap- 
pearance, and between them was the 
unfortunate criminal. He ascended the 
steps with considerable firmness. His 
arms were pinioned before and behind ; 
and when he stood on the gallows, I 
could hear the exclamations of the 
crowd—* Lord, Lord, what a fine young 
man! Poor fellow!’’ He was dressed 
in a suit of respectable mourning, and 
wore black kid gloves. His light hair 
had evidently been adjusted with some 
care, and fell in loose curls over each 
side of his temples. His countenance 
was much as I saw it on the preceding 
evening—fearfully pale ; and his demea- 
nour was much more composed than I 
had expected, from what I had witnessed 
of his agitation in the condemned cell. 
He bowed twice very low, and rather 
formally, to the crowd around—gave a 
sudden and ghastly glance at the beam 
over his head, from which the rope was 
suspended, and then suffered the execu- 
tioner to place him on the precise spot 
which he was to occupy, and prepare 
him for death. I was shocked at the 
air of sullen, brutal indifference with 
which the executioner loosed and re- 
moved his neckerchief, which was white, 
and tied with neatness and precision— 
dropped the accursed noose over his 
head, and adjusted it round the bare 
neck—and could stand it no longer. I 
staggered from my place at the window 
to a distant part of the room, dropped 
into a chair, shut my eyes, closed my 
tingling ears with my fingers—and, with 
a hurried aspiration for God’s mercy 
towards the wretched young criminal 
who, within a very few yards of me, 
was, perhaps that instant surrendering 
his life into the hands which gave it, 
continued motionless for some minutes, 
till the noise made by the persons at the 
window, in leaving, convinced me all 
was over. I rose and followed them 
down stairs—worked my way through 
the crowd, without daring to elevate my 
eyes, lest they should encounter the 
suspended corpse—threw myself into a 
coach, and hurried home. I did not re- 
cover the agitation produced by this 
scene for several days. This was the 
end of a forger ! 

In conclusion I may just inform the 
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reader, that I faithfully executed the 
commission with which he had intrusted 
me, and a bitter, heart-rending business 
it was ! 


THE UNEARTHLY ONE. 
Tuer: is a soft, retiring light, 
., In her blue eye ; 
Like some sweet star that glances far 
Through the still sky. 
Then springs into the liquid air 
Of heaven, as if its home where there. 


There is a hue upon her cheek, 
That comes and goes ; 
One moment ’tis the blushing streak 
That dyes the ruse,— 
A spirit breathes upon her brow, 
And she is calm and pale—as now. 


And music, softly, sweetly wild, 
Is in her tone— 

The distant voice of some sweet child 
Singing alone, 

As resting from its joyous play 

By a bright streamlet far away. 


I gaze upon her—not in love, 
For love is vain ! 
The spirit to its home above 
Returns again ; 
And hers has only wandered here 
To dwell awbile—and disappear ! 
I gaze upon her—not in grief, 
But half in gladness; 
And feel it is a kind relief 
To my life’s sadness, 
To whisper as she passes, thus— 
*« Sweet Spirit, thou art not of us!” 
Monthly Magazine. 





NUISANCES OF LONDON.—BY A PEDES- 
TRIAN. 


The New Wide Streets. 


Tacitus says that the people of Rome 
charged the Emperor Nero with having 
widened the streets after the fire, of 
which they accuse him, out of a mali- 
cious design of exposing them to the 
sun, and thereby breeding disorders in 
the city. Nobody can accuse Lord 
Lowther of being Nero, and yet I ob- 
ject vigorously, to the universal pulling 
down of London.* What an unsightly 


* On the subject of tearing down London, I 
quote, with mournful pl , the followi 
“LAMENT OVER LONDON.” 
“ Let others prate, in phrases grand, 
Of Places and of Squares, 
Extolling all Great George has planned, 
And all that Nash prepares. 
I join not in this praise at all, 
But shall deplore my loss, 
When looking up from fair Whitehall, 
I miss the Golden Cross. 


« I miss already, with a tear, 
The Mews-gate public-house, 
Where many a gal'ant grenadier 
Did hastily carouse. 
Alas' Macadain’s drouthy dust, 
That honoured spot doth fill ; 
Where they were wont the ale robust, 
In the king’s name to swill. 


“ T sorrow when I see the sight, 
That Hackney-coaches stand, 
Where once I saw the bayonet bright 
Brought down with steady hand. 
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hole they have made at Charing-cross 
for example. I can understand why a 
great Place, as the French call it, should 
be made, for the purpose of ornament- 
ing a large city ; but why a row of shops 
should be pulled down, with the view of 
doing nothing more than replacing them 


That their plebeian noise should now 
Iuvade our listening ears, 

Where once we heard the tow-row-row 
Of the British grenadiers. 


«¢ As for Tom Bish, my agony 

Of woe for him is past ; 

So great this year he will not be, 
As he was in the last. 

For humbug now has won the day, 
And Lotteries are done, 

And why should Thomas longer stay— 
His occupation gone. 


*¢ But not the Mews-gate house of call, 

Nor yet the Barrack-yard, 

Nor Bish pre-doomed to hasty fall 
By House of Commons hard, 5 

Afflict my soul with so much woe, 
Such sorrow manifold, 

As the approaching overthrow 
Of Charing’s Cross of Gold. 


“ It stood, last relic, many a year, 

Conspicuous to be seen, 

Of Longshanks’ sorrow o'er the bier 
Of Eleanor, his queen. 

Fanatic hands tore down the Cross, 
Carved out of goodly stone, 

And when we've mourn’d the coming loss, 
All trace of Nell is gone. 


“ Here once, in days of ancient date, 

The Judges used to call, 

On —— from the Temple-gate, 
Bound for Westminster Hall ;— 

Here venison pasties, savory fare, 
Consoled the learned maw, 

And made it valiant to declare 
‘The oracles of law. 


« But now its ancient fame forgot, 

And other whimsies come, 

For plans I value not a jot, 
Predestined is its doom. 

No more I'll eat the juicy steak, 
Within its boxes pent, 

When in the mail my place I take, 
For Bath or Brighton bent. 


“No more the coaches shall I see 

Come trundling from the yard, 

Nor bear the horn wound cheerily 
By brandy-bibhing guard. 

King Charles, I think, must sorrow sore. 
Even were he made of stone, 

When left by all his friends of yore, 
(Like Tom Moore’s rose) alone. 


« No wonder the victorious Turk 

O’er Missolonghi treads, 

Roasts Bishops, and in bloody work 
Snips off some thousand heads ;— 

No wonder that the Crescent gains, 
When we the fact can't gloss, 

That we ourselves are at such pains 
To trample down the Cross. 


« O London won't be London long, 
For ‘tis almost pulled down, 
And I shall sing the funeral song 
Over that time-honoured town. 
And while in notes of heartfelt woe 

Itune my mournful quiil, 
Will many a hearty curse bestow 
On Nash and Wyatville.” 


It will be seen, by the allusion to Tom Bish, 
the Lottery, the taking of Missolunchi, &c. that 
this poem was written in 1826.. Alas! what then 
was prediction is now history. The Golden 
Cross is demolished. 
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with ‘another row of shops a few feet 
further back, is more than I can con- 
jecture. What does it signify whether 
Howel and James’s is thirty feet or 
three hundred feet apart from Colna- 
ghi’s ? 

The consequence is, that there is a 
cursed wind continually circumgyrating 
in these places with equal fury, no mat- 
ter from which quarter it may be blow- 
ing elsewhere, which, when we couple it 
with the second nuisance above enume- 
rated, that of Macadamization, must be 
allowed to be intolerable. You have no 
shade to keep off the sun in summer, no 
screen to protect you from the rain in 
winter ; and the difficulties of the cross- 
ing is much augmented—a matter of no 
trivial import. 

On the subject of large areas, let me 
remark that, I wish Russell -square 
was really (as certain wits wish it to be) 
an unknown land. Butitis not. To 
gratify the acre-spreading taste of the 
Duke of Bedfoid, whose heavy counte- 
nance illustrates the square, we have a 
gaping void, in which the wind and the 
sun play all manner of gambols. In the 
days of Sir Thomas Lawrence, going to 
sit for your picture was like visiting 
Sierra Leone at one period of the year, 
and Nova Zembla, or Edinburgh, or 
some of these Hyperborean regions, at 
another. Going to dine now with Sir 
Charles Flower, you experience the same 
inconvenience, but you brave it with more 
fortitude. 


Macadam. 


Lord Redesdale said in Ireland, some 
thirty years ago, that in that country 
there was one law for the rich and an- 
other for the poor ; and, on a moderate 
calculation, this dictum of his lordship 
has been repeated thirty thousand times 
in various notes of indignation by patriots 
of the emerald island ever since. But 
although an Irishman myself, I cannot 
claim so important a monopoly as this 
would be, for my own beautiful country 
—I happen never to have heard of any 
country in which the same might not be 
with most eminent justice asserted. A 
friend of mine, indeed, has suggested 
that England is an exception, because 
with us, instead of there being one law 
for poor, and another for the rich—there 
is no law for the poor at all—the whole 
code being directed against them. 


Macadam is a case in point. This 


gentleman has torn the pavement out of 
the town with such fcomplete success, 
that we are smothered by clouds of dust 
in summer, and obliged in winter to wade 
mid-leg through oceans of mud, To 
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compensate for these inconveniences, 
the cab, we are assured, is more smoothly 
driven, and the carriage moves on its 
noiseless way with less detriment to its 
chances of duration. All very well for 
those who have cabs and carriages! but 
their convenience is secured by the sti- 
fling or staining of us who have neither. 
Again, the very silence of the motion is 
a source of misfortune to the walkers on 
foot. I remember in the days of my 
youth being much puzzled by a conun- 
drum— “ What is that which a carriage 
cannot go without, and yet is no use to 
it?’? After considerable expense of 
CEdipodean labour, I excogitated the 
answer, which is, “ Noise,” an answer 
no longer applicable. A carriage now 
comes upon us with the silence and 
speed of lightning, and you may know 
nothing about it until you find it thun- 
dering over you, and you are Jugger- 
nauted like my friend Huskisson. Mr. 
O’Connell moved last session for a re- 
turn of all persons killed and wounded 
by the Irish police. I wish Mr. Goul- 
burn would move for a return. of the 
killed and wounded by Macadamization : 
it would be a subject worthy of his great 
mind. 

Here also are the poor sacrificed to 
the rich. I submit that there is nothing 
in Magna Charta that gives free-born 
Englishmen the right of being rode over. 

- Fraser's Magazine. 


Hine Arts. 


COLONEL BATTY’S VIEWS OF EUROPEAN 
CITIES.—NO. III. * 


Lisbon. 


THESE views advance in beauty as in 
number. They sparkle brilliantly in 
their progress, and fresh vigour peeps 
forth at every plate. Their size too, 
(handsome 4to.) give them importance 
appropriate to their subjects: their 
Tights and shades are bold and broad, 
and their details are characteristically 
striking. The Continental Views in the 
Annuals, compared with Col. Batty’s 
Plates are mere miniatures, of exquisite 
execution, to be sure, but often pain- 
fully cramped. You look at these little 
prints as minute wonders of art: their 
dots, lines, scratches, and featherings 
almost perplex one, and as Dr. John- 
son observed of a difficult feat, you wish 
“it had been impossible.”’ 

The vignette of the present Part is 
Belem Castle, or the Torre de Belem, 
on the Tagus. Opposite to this point, 


* Parts I. and II, see Mirror, vol. xiv. page 
117—284, 
































and on the southern shore of the Tagus, 
is the small fort of Torre Velha. These 
two forts, situated at the narrowest part 
of the river below Lisbon, guard the 
approach to the capital by sea; and all 
vessels arriving at its port have their 
apers examined at the Torre de Be- 
em. The salutes of ships of war are 
in like manner answered by its guns. 
Belem Castle consists chiefly of a hand- 
some quadrangular tower with turrets 
at the angles on its summit, and with 
similar flanking turrets at the angles of 
the first tier. It is built of stone, and 
curiously ornamented with carved moul- 
dings. The two lower tiers of battle- 
ments represent shields, on which the 
Maltese cross is carved in relief. It was 
built at the commencement of the six- 
teenth century. This vignette is de- 
licately engraved: the architecture of 
the castle is well managed. 

The first view is the Convent of St. 
Geronymo, a beautiful specimen of mc- 
nastic architecture, its style not a little 
enriched with the Moorish taste. It 
was “ founded by King Emmanuel, in 
the year 1499, in commemoration of the 
discovery of India, by the celebrated 
Vasco de Gama,’’ who embarked at this 
spot July 8, 1497, on so hazardous an 
enterprise with three small armed ves- 
sels, one transport, and only one hun- 
dred and forty-eight men. This church 
is one of the most remarkable in Eu- 
rope, having been constructed at the 
period when the Moors were finally ex- 
pelled from Portugal, but while there 
yet remained much of the Moorish taste 
in the style of their architecture. The 
windows and buttresses exhibit some sin- 
gular and beautiful specimens of carving. 
The entrance gate, in particular, is su- 
perbly sculptured. Beneath the centre 
of the great arch, and on a small pillar 
between the doors, is the statue of 
Duke Henry of Vizen, the chief patron 
of science, and promoter of discoveries 
at that time. The interior of the church 
is not less interesting than its exterior : 
we particularly remark the horse-shoe 
arch, so characteristic of Moorish edi- 
fices, as also the grotesque ornaments on 
the marble pillars. The library is said 
to contain nearly 30,000 volumes. The 
whole of this Plate is in a masterly style 
by H. Le Keux. The Editor’s descrip- 
tive letter-press is so minute that we 
need not repeat the details of the print. 
The whole of the centre gate is admi- 
rably managed, and the carvings on the 
building are extremely beautiful, and 
the lights well distributed throughout 
the picture. 

Next is Lisbon, with the new Church 
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of the Heart of Jesus, ‘ of bright, 
warm-coloured calcareous stone, of the 
finest tex'ure,’’ and beyond it the lovely 
Tagus. This plate is by T. Jeavons, 
and has much of the sparkling beauty 
of his burin. The lights in the fore- 
ground are perhaps somewhat too 
strong. 

The third view is Lisbon from the 
Chapel Hill of Nossa Senhora da Monte. 
‘‘ From this elevation, the spectator, on 
turning to the south, has before him the 
principal part of the busy capital. The 
Castle Hill, with the old walls of its 
Moorish fortifications, stands conspicu- 
ously on the left. Its northern slope is 
planted with olive trees, which afford an 
agreeable relief to the eye amidst a 
dense and populous city. The valley 
appears an almost impenetrable laby- 
rinth of houses, but is, in truth, the 
most regular part of the capital ; having 
been rebuilt since the great earthquake 
of 1755, upon a uniform plan, with its 
streets intersecting each other at right 
angles. This must have been a difficult 
scene for the engraver, W. J. Cooke, 
who has, however, managed its thou- 
sands of roofs with good effect. The 
distance is likewise finely kept. 

The fourth plate is the Square of the 
Little Pillar at Lisbon, and conveys an 
idea of the inequality of ground, on 
which, in some instances, adjoining 
streets are built, the foundations of the 
houses in the one being sometimes on 
a level with the roofs af the houses in 
the other. This plate is by Freebairn, 
and is in parts od executed: the fore- 
ground figures are occasionally but 
slightly finished. 

Lisbon, from Almada, is the /ifth 
view. Itis splendidly engraved by W. 
Miller. The foreground is a stupen- 
dous cliff opposite to Lisbon, and, as 
in the words of the description, com- 
manding a panoramic series of views 
of incomparable grandeur. To the 
north, the whole expanse of Lisbon is 
seen covering the opposite hills, and 
forming a brilliant border to the Tagus. 
To the west, that noble river is seen 
continuing its majestic course, and flow- 
ing into the Atlantic between the dis- 
tant towers of St. Julian and of Bugio. 
To the east, the river spreads out into 
a vast estuary bounded by a long tract 
of level country. In this view the build- 
ings of Almada and the more distant 
towers and roofs of Lisbon are in fine 
style; the water is — and parts 
of the fore-cliff are beautifully finished. 
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«* A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles.” 
SHaKsPeaRe. 





ANACREONTIC INVOCATION TO THE 
MUSE. 
Hirtuer, gentle muse of mine, 
Come and teach thy votary young, 
Many a festive hymn divine, 
To be at Teos gaily sung. 
Pretty muse of tender age, 
Daily learn me to compose ; 
The praises of the Teiun sage, 
Whose every word bespeaks the rose ! 
ALPHA. 


LINES ON QUEEN ELIZABETH, WRITTEN 
IN THE YEAR 1550. 
None like Elizabeth was found in 
Learning so divine, 
She had the perfect skilful art of 
All the muses nine ; 
In Latini, Greek, and Hebrew, she 
Most excellent was known” 
To foreign kings, embassadors, 
he same was daily shown, 
The Italian, French, and Spanish tongue 
She well could speak and read, i 
The Turkish and Arabian speech 
Grew perfect at her need. 


Munp4y, in his edition of Stow, men- 
tions many curious and uncommon epi- 
taphs in the church of St. Alban’s Wood 
Street, a rectory in the patronage of 
Eton College, of which the following 
is a specimen :— 
Hic jacet, Tom Shorthose, 
Sine tomba, sine sheet, sine riches, 
Quit vixit, sine gowne, 
Sine cloake, sine shirt, sine breeches. 


PLAYS. 
Tue policie of plaies is very necessary, 
howsoever some shallow-brained cen- 
surers (not the deepest searchers into 
the secrets of government) mightily 
oppugne them. For whereas the after- 
noone ® being the idlest time of the day 
wherein men that are their own masters 
(as gentlemen of the court, the innes 
of the court, and a number of captains 
and soldiers about London) do wholly 
bestow themselves upon pleasure they 
divide (how vertuously it skills not) 
either in gaming, following of harlots, 
drinking, or seeing a play, is it not 
better (since of four extreames all the 
world cannot keepe them, but they will 
choose one) that they should betuke 
them to the least, which is plaies.— 
Nash’s Pierce Pennilesse his li 
tiun to the Devil, 1595. 


* Plays were at this time performed in the 
afternoon. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is a Jady in an auction-room a 
disagreeable companion? Because she 
is forbidding ? 

What is the greatest Fri-day in the 
year? Shrove Tuesday. 


If a father told his son who had spelt 
the word Giovanni without the final 3, 
to put in the 7, what author of celebrity 
would he name? Add-i-son. 


LINES 


Copied from a board over the door of 
John Grove, of White Waltham, 
Berks. 

Joun Grove, grocer, and dealer in 

coffee and tea, 

Sells the finest of Congo’s and best of 

Bohea; 

A dealer in coppice, a meas’rer of land, 

Sells the finest of snuffs, and the finest 

white sand. 

A singer of psalms, and a scriv’ner of 


* money, | 

Collects the land-tax, and sells fine vir- 
gin honey. 

A ragman, a carrier, a baker of bread, 

And a clerk to the living, as well as the 

* dead. 

Vestry clerk, petty constable, sells scis- 
sars and knives, 

Best Virginia and buckles, collects the 
small tithes. _ 

Is a treas’rer to clubs, aud maker of 
wills ; 

He surveys men’s estates, and vends 
Anderson’s pills. 

Woollen Draper and hosier, sells all 

sorts of shoes, 

With the best earthenware, also takes in 

, the news. 

Deals in hurdles and eggs, sells the best 
of small beer, 

The finest sea coals, and ’s elected 
o’erseer. 

Deputy surveyor, sells fine writing paper, 

Has a vote for the county—and linen 
draper. 

A dealer in cheese and the best Hamp- 
shire bacon, 

Plays the fiddle divinely, if 1'’m not 
mistaken. T. Git. 





On Saturday next, 
A SUPPLEMENT, 
CONTAINING THE 
SPIRIT OF THE ANNUALS FOR 1831, 
With a fine Engraving. 
Printed and Published by J LIMBIRD, 143, 
Strand, (near Somerset House,) London; sold 
by ERNEST FLEISCHER, 626, New Market, 
eipsic; and by all Ne and Booksellers. 
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